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freakish and detestable. A young writer and a future
Minister of the Crown could surely find a more brilliant wife.
But Disraeli judged otherwise. Contrary to fashionable
opinion, he did not think her stupid. True, she was
ignorant, but what did that matter? He had seen her in
action during several elections; she understood men; she
had a sound judgment; she did what she had to do well and
thoroughly; she would be a useful companion. Her frivolous
talk amused Disraeli and relaxed him. He had had only too
many brilliant friends amongst women, and he had no mind
to find himself obliged to withstand an assault of wit in his
own home. Mary Anne admired him; he felt that she lived
only for him. In his moments of depression, which were
frequent, he had need of consolation. He had suffered more
severely from his thorny beginnings than his somewhat cold
manner allowed one to suppose. To find another Sarah, a
Sarah who was a wife as well as a sister, had long been his
desire. There are some men who feel the need of keeping
their independence for the sake of romantic adventures;
Disraeli had made trial of passionate love, only to find at
once that it was in conflict with ambition. To him the
refuge of a lasting tenderness was far more tempting.

He had always been impulsive. As soon as he felt
persuaded that Mary Anne was a desirable wife, he told her
so. His declaration was not ill received. She had the highest
esteem for his talents and the fullest confidence in his
future; but circumspect and calm, she was anxious to give
herself time for reflections, and asked him for a year in
which to study his character.

Parliament was in recess. Bradenham was tranquil and
flowering. Disraeli was in love. He set himself to write a
tragedy. Day by day he kept Mary Anne abreast of the
work and of his love. "My progress has been great and
brilliant; you know I am not easily satisfied with my efforts,